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Foreword  and  Tribute 

?  ?  ? 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  read  the  pages 
of  the  pedigree  and  traditions  of  an  honourable  family, 
which  follow,  and  it  is  indeed  a  favor  much  appreciated 
by  me  as  an  old  friend  of  over  half  a  century  standing, 
that  I  have  been  chosen  to  write  a  brief  Foreword  to  one 
of  the  literary  works  of  the  author,  who  has  given  to  his 
work  a  constructive  research — long  months  that  have  been 
to  him,  what  is  apparent  from  the  work  itself,  a  Labour 
of  Love.  We  could  wish  for  further  expansion  of  the 
wonderful  store  of  the  manv  dramas  associated  with  the 

J 

links  in  the  living  chain  here  enumerated.  The  writer  of 
the  “Little  Book”  himself  is  typical  of  all  that  is  best  in 
the  honour  of  the  Race.  This  work  he  has  prepared  so 
lucidly  and  for  it  his  training  has  well  qualified  him.  I 
may  therefore  be  pardoned  if  I  write  a  word  of 
appreciation  for,  and  pay  a  merited  tribute  to  the  author, 
with  the  expressed  hope  that  this  may  be  only  the  first  of 
articles  of  literary  lore,  the  product  of  his  creative 
thought  and  potential  pen. 

Very  few  officials  in  any  capacity  have  such  a  record 
as  has  Addison  Van  der  Voort  of  Belleville.  For 
approximately  sixty  years  he  has  been  indeed  a  veritable 
Master  of  Titles  in  the  Registry  Office  of  the  County  of 
Hastings.  His  name  is  signed  to  more  documents  relating 
to  the  Real  Estate  of  the  County  than  the  name  of  any 
other  living  man.  He  discharged  his  duties  under  several 
Registrars,  and  not  merely  maintained  the  efficiency  and 
dignity  of  the  office,  but  also  displayed  the  traditional 


courtesy  of  the  Registry  Office  which  accompanied  the 
arduous  work — qualities  well  exemplified  by  the  present 
Registrar.  He  helped  others  to  help  themselves,  and 
many  a  young  Barrister  has  been  extricated  from  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  trouble  through  his  clear  sighted  vision  and  the 
benefit  of  his  experience,  so  freely  given.  To  Addison 
Van  der  Voort  a  title  of  Real  Estate  was  always  not 
merely  identified  with  living  persons,  but  was  in  itself  a 
living  thing,  but  a  chain  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
To  him  a  Deed  was  an  act,  a  Mortgage  was  often  a 
tragedy,  a  Discharge  a  comedy  and  a  Conveyance  was  not 
static  but  always  moved. 

The  most  complicated  of  titles  appeared  to  him  to 
cease  to  be  a  non-solvable  problem,  for  by  a  kind  of 
instinct  or  the  vision  of  long  experience,  legal  puzzles 
were  solved,  difficulties  were  clarified,  constructive  work 
done  and  results  attained.  He  is  the  Father  of  the  Forty 
Year  Title  Act,  which  has  saved  many  Practitioners  and 
the  public  both  time,  expense,  and  responsibility. 

The  History  of  this  County  and  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte 
District  is  better  known  to  him  than  to  any  other  official, 
and  he  shared  his  knowledge  most  generously.  His  life 
work  showed  that  he  held  his  position  of  trust  with 
fidelity. 

He  had  zeal  for  work  and  zest  for  play.  His  manual 
skill  stands  at  the  back  of  many  inventions.  The  versatility 
of  his  talents  of  hand,  head  and  heart  may  be  illustrated 
by  his  knowledge  of  and  love  for  music,  his  constructive 
modeling  and  carving,  his  horticultural  ability  and  love 
of  beauty.  His  constant  touch  with  nature  and  contact 
with  men,  gave  to  his  philosophy  a  charm  which  does  not 


always  accompany  the  brain-work  of  human  reason. 
Throughout  his  life  he  has  been  a  scholarly  student,  he 
has  been  devoted  to  the  public  service,  as  well  as  to  his 
esteemed  wife  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

Long  may  he  live  to  share  his  gifts  and  his  experience 
with  us,  his  fellow  citizens,  and  with  others  beyond  the 
Hills  of  Home.  Surely  he  will  be  able  at  Heaven’s  Gate 
to  present  worthy  credentials  of  good  work  well  done. 

Life’s  victory  won 
Life’s  race  well  run 
Then  cometh  rest. 

But  meanwhile  he  has  a  treasure  house,  an  inexhaust¬ 
ible  store  of  ideas,  ideals  and  realities,  the  fountains  and 
Artesian  wells  of  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  touched. 
Open  sesame! 

W.  N.  P. 


Thanks  are  clue  Colonel  Nisbet  Ponton,  K.C.,  Past  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada  in  Ontario  for  his  Foreword  and 
Tribute. 


A  Scrap  of  History  of  the 
Van  der  Voort  Family 
¥  ¥  ¥ 

The  interest  so  often  shown  between  those  bearing  this 
patronymic  (meaning  in  old  Dutch,  “Of  the  Ford”),  is 
the  main  motive  which  influences  the  compiler  of  this 
family  history  to  record  the  facts  herein  set  down. 

This  interest  for  many  years  has  existed  between  those 
residing  in  the  United  States  and  those  residing  in  Canada, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  family  reunions,  where  the 
two  branches  have  met  in  cordial  communion. 

Owing  to  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Canadian  ancestor,  held  by  the  writer,  more  detail  is 
naturally  given  to  the  facts  appertaining  to  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  family. 

About  1624,  twenty  years  after  the  Dutch  settled  in  the 
New  Netherlands  in  America,  a  young  man,  clothed  in  the 
middle  class  garb  of  the  period,  appeared  one  bright 
morning  in  Spring  at  the  busy  shipping  docks  in  Old 
Amsterdam.  His  portable  impedimenta  consisted  of  a 
bundle  and  hand  satchel,  his  other  effects,  a  chest  or  two, 
had  preceded  him. 

Directing  his  buoyant  steps  towards  a  large  ship,  whose 
general  appearance  indicated  a  foreign  trader,  he  glanced 
with  lively  interest  about  him  absorbing  the  busy 
activities  of  the  port. 

The  ship  upon  which  his  interest  centred  in  which  his 
passage  had  already  been  secured,  was  one  of  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  trading  out  of  Euorpe  since  the  colonization 
of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1607,  and  whose  landfall  would 
be  the  newly  established  settlement  of  the  Dutch  in  the 
New  World. 

The  discovery  of  these  new  fertile  lands  in  America, 
when  all  Europe  was  agog  with  the  discovery  of  a  new 


continent,  having  a  genial  climate,  holding  promise  of 
wealth  gained  mainly  through  the  fur  trade,  had  created 
a  spirit  of  unrest  in  Holland  as  elsewhere,  and  held  a 
special  appeal  to  adventurous  youth,  more  particularly 
of  the  Dutch,  owing  to  its  very  old  civilization  which  had 
contributed  greatly  to  the  industrial  and  fine  arts  in 
Europe,  whose  destiny  was  by  nature,  and  a  widely  strung 
commerce,  bound  up  with  the  sea.  So,  this  young  man 
from  Flanders  took  ship  for  the  New  World,  animated  by 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  the  times,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  pleasantly  adventurous  life  (though  by  no  means 
idle)  free  from  the  turmoil  of  religious  strife,  rampant 
at  the  time,  a  repercussion  of  the  tyranny  of  Spain  from 
which  Holland  in  1580,  had  become  independent. 

After  the  usual  lengthy  voyage,  he  landed  at  the  little 
Dutch  settlement  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  island,  then 
occupied  by  a  small  community,  mostly  fur  traders.  This 
settlement  was  the  outcome  of  the  romantic  voyage  of 
discovery  of  Henry  Hudson,  in  the  “Half  Moon”,  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Government  of  Holland,  after  his  rejection 
by  the  English — his  own  countrymen — which  voyage  in 
search  of  a  new  way  to  Cathay  had  ended  at  Albany, 
allowing  him  to  carry  back  to  Holland  the  word  that 
eventuated  in  the  birth  of  this  colony  in  America.  The 
settlement  at  this  time  was  very  small  and  centred  about 
a  Fort  named  after  Old  Amsterdam.  It  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan  (as  a  means  of 
isolation  rather  than  protection  from  wandering  Indians) 
by  a  wooden  palisaded  wall,  destined  in  later  years  to 
bear  the  name  of  that  famous  street — Wall  Street — where 
a  large  share  of  the  world’s  finance  would  centre.  The 
name  of  the  young  man  was  Michael  Paulus  Van  der 
Voort,  founder  of  the  family  to  become  quite  numerous 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  fortunes  of  this  young  man  are  of  interest.  It  is 
supposed  he  set  up  the  loom  of  a  weaver  in  the  new  land. 
It  was  a  trade  which  many  of  his  countrymen  understood 
— a  matter  of  history  that  an  English  King  sent  to 


Flanders  for  weavers  to  teach  the  art  in  England — which 
we  may  assume  he  understood  as  a  common  trade  of  his 
native  land,  or  again,  he  may  have  been  drawn  into  the 
fur  trade  to  which  the  settlement  owed  its  existence. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  now  takes  us  back  across 
the  seas  to  the  ancient  fortified  City  of  LaRochelle,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  Northern  France.  This  city  was  once 
held  by  the  English,  but  at  this  time  ranked  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Hugenot  City  in  France.  Here  a  community  of 
French  folk,  inspired  by  the  Dutch  example  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  persistent  resistance  to  the 
pressure  of  a  religion,  not  of  their  choice,  and  where 
a  greater  measure  of  religious  freedom  prevailed,  had 
settled.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Hugenots  in  France 
should  gravitate  towards  the  border  of  Holland  to  find 
sanctuary  there;  and  thus  come  under  the  pioneering 
influence  of  that  nation.  We’ve  seen  that  through 
Spanish  influence  in  France,  a  growing  hostility  was 
arising  between  the  two  religions,  which  led  to  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  those  kindred  spirits  professing  the  new  re¬ 
formed  religion.  Among  these,  a  young  man  named 
Joris  Jansen  de  Rapelye  and  his  bride  Catalyntie  Tricot 
— both  Hugenots. 

Persistent  rumour  that  King  Louis  XIII  of  France, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was  preparing 
to  lay  siege  to  this  city  (which  he  did  in  1628,  capturing 
it  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  months)  induced  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  look  for  security  in  the  talked  of  land, 
among  them,  this  couple.  Placing  their  hopes  in  the  New 
World,  the  march  of  events  brought  them  to  Port  Amster¬ 
dam.  For  an  unknown  reason  their  wanderings  ended  at 
Fort  Orange  up  the  Hudson  River — now  the  site  of  the 
City  of  Albany,  named  Fort  Orange  for  William  of 
Orange,  under  whose  influence  Holland  had  gained  its 
independence. 

During  the  residence  of  our  young  couple  here,  a  girl 
was  born  to  them  (in  1625),  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  Colony  of  New  Netherlands  and  christened  Sarah. 


The  quietude  of  this  colony  was  not  to  last;  it  was 
broken  by  the  tribal  wars  of  the  Mohawk  and  Mohican 
Indians,  fighting  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Fort.  . 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  district  proved  so  disturbing  it 
was  decided  to  remove,  for  the  time  being,  the  entire 
colony  of  Fort  Orange  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  This  action 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  the  same  who  gave  the 
silver  spoon  to  the  de  Rapelye  infant  to  commemorate 
the  colony’s  first-born. 

The  following  year  there  was  born  at  Fort  Amsterdam, 
a  second  daughter.  Her  name  was  Marette  (Maria) .  At 
fourteen  she  married  to  the  afore-mentioned  Michael 
Paulus  Van  der  Voort,  in  the  year  1640;  and  was  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  family  now  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  marriage  is  to  be  found 
as  the  seventh  on  the  list  of  marriages  recorded  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York).  The  family  is  identified  with  the  early  growth 
of  the  settlement,  arid  is  one  of  the  names  mentioned  by 
Washington  Irving  in  his  story  of  New  York. 

A  digression  might  be  made  here  to  state  a  few 
historical  facts  which  will  give  a  proper  background  to 
the  story  in  America.  Fort  Casimer  was  the  name  of  a 
stronghold  erected  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  1616.  It  was  some  distance  from  Fort 
Amsterdam  and  was  held  by  a  small  garrison.  This 
district  appeared  to  the  Swedes  to  be  a  suitable  place  to 
plant  a  colony,  owing  to  climatic  location  and  the  fur 
trade  profits. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  invasion  of  this  territory, 
to  Stuvyesant,  (the  Governor  of  Fort  Amsterdam)  he 
mustered  a  force  to  take  it,  which  feat  he  accomplished 
after  capturing  Fort  Christina,  established  by  the  Swedes, 
about  30  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  the  City  of 
Christina  now  stands.  Comparing  dates,  we  find  the 
pioneer  Van  der  Voort  had  been  married  fifteen  years 
when  this  happened,  and  we  may  conclude  that  he  was 
one  of  the  600  soldiers  raised  by  the  Governor,  whom 


Washington  Irving  refers  to  by  name  in  his  account  of 
the  event.  When  the  news  of  the  Dutch  victory  reached 
the  ears  of  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Governor  of  the 
Virginians,  he,  fearing  the  growing  strength  of  the  Dutch, 
drew  the  attention  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  the  fact. 
The  British  immediately  called  together  forces  from 
Jamaica  and  other  posts,  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  and 
marines  of  sufficient  strength  to  invest  New  Amsterdam 
by  land  and  sea,  and  finally  marched  in  and  hoisted  the 
flag  of  victory,  after  the  custom  of  the  times.  It  may  be 
said  to  the  credit  of  the  British,  that  no  person  was  dis¬ 
possessed  of  any  of  his  property. 

One  historian  declared  that  the  loss  of  this  colony  to 
the  Dutch  proved  a  boomerang  to  the  victors,  since  it 
strengthened  the  British  colony  to  the  extent  that,  with 
an  open  coast  line  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida, 
they  waxed  arrogant  and  eventually  threw  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country  and  became  the  “United 
States  of  America”. 

We  know  history  records  provocation  in  this  rebellion; 
at  all  events  Holland  was  the  first  country  to  recognize 
their  independence. 

At  the  period  of  usurpation  of  power  by  the  British  in 
the  Dutch  colonies,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  this 
time,  the  two  powers  were  at  war,  the  Dutch  held  the 
ascendency  on  the  high  seas,  and  their  religion  was  the 
Dutch  Reformed  as  opposed  to  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  that  the  event  occurred  about  four  years 
after  England  ceased  to  be  a  Commonwealth  under 
Cromwell.  The  political  situation,  so  thought  the  ruling 
powers,  relieved  England  from  her  obligation  to  Holland 
for  the  assistance  in  holding  back  the  land  forces  of 
Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  Armada  76  years  earlier. 

The  loss  of  Fort  Amsterdam  was  very  mortifying  to  the 
old  Dutch  Governor,  who  was  a  true  autocrat,  so  much  so, 
that  he  betook  himself  with  his  wooden  leg  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Bowery,  and  never  again  visited  the  Fort. 


It  is  well  known  at  that  period  that  soldiers  of  the  rank 
and  file  were  drunken  and  dissolute.  The  natural  aversion 
of  the  quiet  loving  Dutch  folk,  to  the  alien  atmosphere 
created  by  the  strangers,  led  to  a  gradual  movement  up 
river.  The  principal  to  these  districts  on  the  East  side 
of  the  Hudson  River  was  afterwards  named,  Dutchess 
County,  and  it  was  from  this  part  of  the  state  that  so  many 
pioneers  of  Dutch  extraction  came  to  Sidney  Township. 

Our  story  now  centres  in  what  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Francis  Van  der  Voort,  the  Sidney  pioneer,  who  was 
born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.Y.,  December  5,  1763,  165 
years  ago,  more  than  half  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Holland  ancestor  was  married  in  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  His  trade  as  a  weaver  in  Dutchess  County 
necessitated  the  keeping  of  an  account  book  which  is  now 
before  the  writer,  his  great  grandson,  written  in  fine 
script  with  a  quill  pen.  The  first  entry  is  dated  1786, 
and  was  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  Sidney.  The 
regular  record  of  his  work,  at  his  trade  in  Dutchess 
County,  is  diversified  by  occasional  work  done  on  the  side, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  quite  a  handy  man,  the 
stuff  pioneers  are  made  of — for  instance,  on  one  occasion 
he  undertook  to  run  a  grist  mill  in  Dutchess  County  for  a 
man  who  was  ill,  and  continued  until  the  owner  died,  and 
even  after  this  happened,  dressed  the  mill  stones  and 
ploughed  and  hoed  corn  for  the  widow,  as  well  as  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  his  trade. 

In  those  early  days  everybody  worked.  They  rose  at 
six  o’clock,  had  dinner  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at  sun 
down. 

The  history  of  the  early  settlers  of  Canada  furnished 
numerous  striking  illustrations  of  heroism  and  endurance, 
possibly  only  equalled  by  the  records  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  The  United  Empire  Eoyalists  showed  to  the 
world  what  they  could  do  and  endure  for  patriotism. 
There  are  unrecorded  cases,  which  show  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  did  not  exhaust  all  the 
pluck  from  the  Northern  States,  when  they  forsook  their 


all,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  rather  than  declare 
allegiance  to  the  New  Republic. 

The  motives  which  impelled  this  pioneer  Van  der  Voort 
to  go  to  Canada  were  probably  mixed.  The  example  of 
Capt.  John  W.  Meyers,  the  British  Scout  and  Dispatch 
Carrier  between  Dutchess  County  and  Quebec,  was 
probably  one  motive.  It  might  be  mentioned,  that  two 
of  the  pioneer’s  sons  married  granddaughters  of  the 
Captain.  Another  motive  was  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  the  promise  of  life,  which  newly  discovered  lands 
always  hold  out  to  the  courageous. 

This  sketch,  though  brief  and  incomplete,  aims  to 
record  a  few  of  the  facts  incident  to  their  imigration  to 
Canada.  The  hero  and  heroine,  for  such  they  really 
were,  were  the  foregoing  pioneer,  Francis  Van  der  Voort 
and  his  estimable  wife,  Hannah  Acker,  who  was  cast  in  a 
spirit  of  the  same  mould.  The  deciding  factor,  however, 
was  the  loyalty  natural  to  those  whose  early  life  had  been 
spent  in  a  loyal  community  but  into  which  the 
revolutionary  disquiet  was  insiduously  creeping.  These 
two  formed  the  tree  which  reaches  a  multitude  of 
branches.  The  lesson  taught  by  them  cannot  be  too 
deeply  imprinted  in  the  memory  of  their  descendants. 

Following  is  a  tabulated  record: 

Francis  Van  der  Voort — Born  Dec.  5,  1765;  died  Apr.  20, 
1836. 

Hannah  Acker — Born  Sept.  7,  1765;  died  Apr.  2,  1850; 
married  Nov.  8,  1784. 

James  Van  der  Voort,  their  son — Born  Sept.  13,  1787; 
died  Mar.  4,  1877.  His  descendants  now  living  are 
numerous. 

Samuel  Van  der  Voort — Born  July  19,  1789;  died  Apr. 
26,  1870.  Descendants,  39. 

Peter  Van  der  Voort — Born  June  9,  1791;  died  Aug.  5, 
1846.  Descendants,  102. 

George  Van  der  Voort — Born  Mar.  22,  1793;  died  Jan. 
10,  1870.  Descendants,  46. 


Catharine  Van  der  Voort — Born  May  22,  1795;  died  Nov. 
10,  1870.  Descendants,  68. 

David  Van  der  Voort — Born  July  12,  1797;  died  Oct., 
1882. 

John  Van  der  Voort — Born  Feb.  2,  1800;  died  Jan.  26, 
1879.  Descendants,  48. 

William  Van  der  Voort — Born  Mar.  16,  1802. 

In  the  year  1802,  we  find  this  couple  residents  of 
Dutchess  County  of  which  Poughheepsie  is  the  chief  city. 

Referring  again  to  the  old  account  book  we  find  the 
last  entry  in  Dutchess  County,  “All  accounts  are  settled”. 
The  next  entry,  three  months  later,  for  a  piece  of  weav¬ 
ing,  was  made  in  Canada. 

In  those  days  a  trip  to  Canada  was  a  more  arduous 
undertaking  than  a  trip  to  Europe  today.  Their  means 
of  conveyance  was  a  small  open  boat,  containing  ten 
persons,  and  their  worldly  effects.  Who  can  measure 
the  fountain  of  -their  faith  as  they  embarked  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  on  a  morning  in  April.  Their  boat  their 
only  shelter,  their  destination,  they  hardly  knew  where. 
The  heroic  little  band  paddled  the  streams  by  day  and 
slept  under  their  boat  by  night;  following  the  route 
indicated  by  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  his  classic,  “The  Path¬ 
finders”,  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River,  where  the  City  of 
Oswego  now  stands.  From  thence  they  followed  the 
south  shore  eastward,  passed  Sacket’s  Harbor  and  Cape 
Vincent,  and  paddled  on  until  they  reached  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Here  they  crossed  to 
the  Canadian  shore,  passed  Kingston,  and  followed  the 
north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  passing  the  mouth  of 
Meyer’s  Creek  (now  River  Moira)  and  finally  pushed  the 
little  craft  into  a  brook  known  as  White’s  Creek.  The 
spot  where  they  landed  became  the  home  of  the  pilgrims 
for  a  few  years.  At  the  time  that  Francis  Van  der  Voort 
undertook  to  hew  out  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  in 


the  then  Canadian  wilderness,  all  that  he  and  his  wife 
possessed,  besides  the  family,  was  eighteen  dollars  in 
cash. 

A  full  measure  of  credit  is  due  the  faithful  wife  and 
mother  whose  fidelity  and  courage  induced  her  to  leave 
her  established  place  in  the  community  where  she  has 
always  been  known.  She  realized  her  husband’s  trade 
would  always  insure  her  a  home  and  fireside;  but  there 
was  the  future  of  the  boys  to  be  thrown  into  the  balance 
against  the  allurements  of  a  settled  home.  Mrs.  Van  der 
Voort  was  a  devout  Christian  woman.  After  settling 
permanently  on  the  farm  in  the  Second  Concession,  she, 
with  two  or  three  other  pious  ladies,  would  walk  through 
the  wood  and  congregate  at  Mr.  Gilbert’s  house  for 
service.  Ministers,  being  informed  of  this  custom,  finally 
made  an  Appointment,  holding  regular  service,  due  to  her 
worthy  example.  At  that  time,  the  Methodists  and  Church 
of  England,  in  many  respects,  were  similar,  a  simple  faith 
and  strength  of  purpose  with  standards  high. 

During  the  disturbance  in  Canada,  1812,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  gathered,  with  his  five  sons,  James,  Samuel, 
Petere,  George  and  David,  the  youngest  but  15  years, 
all  born  in  Dutchess  County,  did  duty  in  the  Hastings 
Militia,  the  father  holding  a  Lieutenant’s  Commission. 

At  that  time  he  was  the  owner  of  the  west  part  of  Lot 
18,  Con.  2,  Sidney,  having  purchased  this  parcel  of  land 
Feb.  20,  1811.  A  year  after  the  disturbance  he  bought 
from  George  W.  Meyers  (March  19,  1813)  the  East  half 
of  the  lot  to  the  west.  The  two  families  were  to  inter¬ 
marry  at  a  later  date.  These  properties  were  strictly 
cash.  The  last  purchase  is  recorded  in  the  old  account 

book  thus :  The  East  Hundred 


One  day’s  work  with  5  men,  5  shillings. 

Six  days’  work  with  2  men,  6  shillings. 

To  use  of  five  teams,  one  load  of  boards  apiece,  5 
shillings. 

To  surveying  out  the  land  with  4  hands,  one  day’s 
chopping  logs,  4  shillings. 


The  early  settlers  in  Sidney  were  more  than  pioneers. 
They  were  frontiersmen  as  well.  When  this  pioneer 
came  to  Sidney,  it  was  the  frontier  of  the  westward  flow 
of  the  tide  of  migration,  which  was  then  creeping  across 
the  continent.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  Buffalo  was 
then,  and  for  some  ten  years  after,  only  a  military  post. 
Rochester  had  no  permanent  settlement  until  eight  years 
later.  The  City  of  Utica,  lying  much  farther  east  on  the 
Mohawk  River,  astride  the  trail  to  Canada,  had  been 
an  incorporated  village  only  four  years. 

The  site  of  Belleville  at  that  time  belonged  to  the 
Indians,  its  location  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  having 
brought  a  few  squatters.  It  had  no  name  except  Meyers 
Creek,  on  that  account. 

The  old  account  book  records  that  the  pioneer  brought 
a  load  of  boards  to  this  place,  January  3,  1815,  from 
where  he  lived  on  White’s  Creek,  where  a  small  saw  mill 
had  started  operations.  At  that  date  the  place  was 
growing,  but  it  was  not  to  be  called  Belleville  until  a 
year  later. 

We  may  now  close  this  history,  merely  stating  that,  so 
far  as  is  known,  the  first  cheese  factory  in  Eastern 
Ontario  was  established  in  a  small  way  on  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  farm  by  William  Van  der  Voort,  youngest  son 
of  the  pioneer  after  he  and  his  wife  had  spent  a  season 
near  Watertown,  N.Y.,  (in  1849)  learning  the  process  of 
making  cheese.  When  the  Co-operative  system  of  cheese 
making  was  established,  a  new  factory — the  first  in  the 
County  under  this  system — was  erected  on  the  adjoining 
concession. 

On  this  farm  was  born  Nathan  J.  Van  der  Voort, 
associated  with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way..  He  held  the  distinction  of  introducing  telegraphic 
train  despatching  in  the  State  of  Texas.  After  forty 
years  he  had  no  train  wreck  on  the  system  under  his 
charge. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  compiler  of  these  notes, 
also  to  have  been  born  there. 


A  Toast  To  Pioneer  Women 


Now ,  while  the  wine  runs  reddest  and  loyalties  leap  high, 

I  give  you  the  dear,  brave  women,  whose  glory  will  never 
die : 

1  give  you  the  fair,  white  fingers,  roughened  and  seamed 
and  torn, 

The  delicate,  lovely  faces,  patient  and  glad  and  worn. 

The  kirtles  of  snowy  linen  in  lieu  of  the  gold  brocade. 

The  elegant  shawls  in  exile,  gallant  and  patched  and 
frayed ; 

I  give  you  the  slender  shoulders,  drooped  in  a  lullaby. 

And  the  answering  wail  of  the  she-wolves,  hushing  the 
hunger-cry ; 

I  give  you  the  thousand  beacons  of  quivering  candle¬ 
light. 

Set  in  the  rough-hewn  windows  to  guide  men  home  at 
night, 

Mothers  of  Canada,  keeping  the  hearth- fires  bright! 

I  give  you  the  little  gardens,  watered  with  homesick  tears. 

The  simple  knowledge  of  root  and  herb,  the  long  faiths 
down  the  years, 

The  aching,  dragging,  terrible  toil,  that  made  for  a 
woman  s  day 

And  the  grim,  scarred  peace  of  her  folded  hands  when 
the  task  was  laid  away; 

Mothers  of  Canada,  broken  and  proud  and  gay! 


— Anne  Sutherland  (Guelph)  in  “Blue  Dusk”. 
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